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Introduction Salvatore Quasimodo 


ANTHONY VITO 
Associate Professor Romance Languages, College Liberal Arts 


the recent award the Nobel Prize for Literature Sal- 

vatore Quasimodo (with the accent the the number 
Italian writers receiving that prize became four, the others being the 
poet-professor Carducci 1906, novelist Grazia Deledda 1926, and 
Luigi Pirandello 1934. This essay merely attempt provide 
alittle information about this prize-winning poet, whose name much 
better known Italy than obviously abroad, much better known 
his own country than some the recent news commentaries would 
have believe. 

Salvatore Quasimodo was born Siracusa, Sicily, 1901. His ed- 
ucation was technical one. the age twenty, however, began 
study Greek and Latin himself. Securing job the department 
public works, managed travel over much Italy the per- 
formance his duties, continuing the same time his personal and 
private study letters. 1938 had settled Milan, where 
wrote for Tempo, weekly magazine, and eventually became professor 
Italian literature the Conservatory Music that city, post 
which still holds. 

Quasimodo’s first poems appeared 1930 Solaria, magazine 
published Florence and significant that was one the few 
journals that gave some importance foreign authors. Through So- 
laria men like Joyce, Faulkner, and Proust came strikingly the at- 
tention generation writers that was include names like those 
Pavese and Vittorini. 

good deal the literary activity Quasimodo has been devoted 
translation. His work this field shows great diversification 
well highly refined taste, since the translations range from the 
Greek lyricists and the Odyssey Romeo and Juliet, Richard III, Mac- 
beth, Othello, and Billy Budd and Tartuffe. 

The original poetry Quasimodo quite meager, certainly com- 
pared with the poetic output Carducci, for example. There are 
several collections, all very small, previous World War Acque 
terre (1930), Oboe sommerso (1932), Erato Appolion (1936), followed 


Jni- 


other collections since the war: Giorno dopo giorno (1947), vita 

non sogno falso vero verde (1955). Some the collections 

repeat poems already appearing earlier groups, making his output 

original poems all the smaller. 
Several significant motifs can noticed Quasimodo’s 

none them original such: his own feeling solitude and the soli. 

tariness the poet, Sicily and nostalgia for his native island, the| 

cruelty war and modern man, together with the desire for peace. 
The loneliness the poet sung one his early poems, tuo 

lume naufrago your light”) which, besides 

ing himself man who has been uprooted from the living, laments; 


tuo dono tremendo 

parole, Signore, 

sconto assiduamente. 

Destami dai morti: 

ognuno preso sua terra 
nessuno trovato mia disperazione 

nel suo cuore: 

Sono uomo solo, 

solo inferno. 


Your tremendous gift 

words, Lord, 

must assiduously repay. 

Wake from the dead: 

Every man has taken his piece land 

and his woman. 
one has found despair 

his heart: 


lonely 


The translations are mine. Translations some Quasimodo’s poems are included 
The Promised Land and Other Poems: Anthology Four Contemporary Italian 
(New York: Vanni, 1957) with introduction Sergio Pacifici, one the few 
tices English Quasimodo. (The other poets are Saba, Ungaretti, and Montale.) 

recent and revealing study Quasimodo that Henri Bédarida, fil 
poésie Salvatore Quasimodo” his book, travers trois littérature italienm 


vita Again the poem luce the light from the 


put posso restare murato. 


can remain walled up. 
try, 


china giorno day fades”) gives expression his 
the feeling abandonment telling the Lord: 


trovi deserto, Signore 
nel tuo giorno; 

serrato ogni luce. 


You find me, Lord, 
abandoned your day; 
locked out any light. 


sepolto canta (‘‘A buried man sings Quasimodo 
exiles himself, imagining himself overcome with the fragrance 
myrtle, the fragrance the grave: 


amore accosta 
silvani accordi felici 
nell’ora sola con me. 


Nor does love bring near 
happy silvan harmonies 

the lonely hour with me. 
buried man sings me. 


This solitude leads pessimism, and despair reaches its climax 
Leopardian fashion the very brief, three-line poem subito sera 


Ognuno sta solo sul cuor della terra 
trafitto raggio sole, 
subito sera. 


(Paris, 1957). Studies Italian are not lacking. One might start with the following: 
Sergio Antonelli, figure del Novecento (Parma, 1955); Mario Apollonio, Lettera- 
few det contemporanei (Brescia, 1957); Lionello Fiumi, Giunta Parnaso (Bergamo, 
tale.) 1954); Francesco Flora, italiani contemporanei (Pisa, 1952); Alberto Frattini, 
fil del Novecento Oreste Caratterie figure della poesia italiana 


Every man alone the heart the earth 
pierced ray sunlight, 
and quickly night. 

Sicily with its memories antiquity firmly embedded the soul 
her poet. Even translations from Ovid, contained collection 
poems Italian, have Sicily their focal point. early poem, 
strikes the keynote nostalgia for his native soil: 
mia terra, oscuri profumi 
perde, sera d’aranci, 

d’oleandri, sereno, 
cammina con rose torrente 
che quasi n’é tocca foce. 


Love for you saddens me, 

land, the evening loses 

vague fragrances oranges oleanders, 
the rushing stream flows with roses 

that its source almost struck them. 


Recalling the bees, the ravens, and the sun, thinks Sicily, 
which becomes his lost homeland (patria perduta). Echoes classi- 
cism and nostalgia well for his native soil are found Latomie. The 
latomie are caves the coastline, used largely prisons ancient 
times and quite numerous the area around Siracusa. 

The feeling for Sicily continues even poems written after the last 
war. One poem blatantly entitled Lamento per sud for 
the South”), significant these days when the problem the south 
Italy among those most calling for solution. Although the poet 
says that has forgotten the sea Sicily and the shepherd’s pipe 
and the teamster’s song, they continue haunt him, that can- 
not really have forgotten them: indeed they betray his great nostalgia 
for them somewhat Dante’s mention mio bel san Giovanni gives 
evidence the burning desire that exile back the city 


his birth: 


dimenticato mare, grave 

conchiglia soffiata dai pastori siciliani, 

cantilene dei carri lungo strade 

dove carrubo trema nel fumo delle stoppie, 
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dimenticato passo degli aironi delle gru 
nell’aria dei verdi altipiani 
per terre fiumi della Lombardia. 


nessuno portera nel Sud. 


have forgotten the sea, the serious song 

piped the Sicilian shepherds, 

the sing-song the teams along the roads 

where the carrob tree trembles the smoke stubble, 
have forgotten the flight herons and cranes 

the air the green plateaux 

for the lands and the streams Lombardy. 


one will bring the South again. 


And another postwar poem, pellegrino me, 
declares: 


nostra terra lontana, nel sud, 
calda lacrime lutti. 


Our land the South, 
warm with tears and mourning. 


this time his interest his native region one propaganda 
well nostalgia. 

With the war and the Resistance Italy Quasimodo emerges from 
his hermetic shell and plunges into the movement life about him 
and his country. The poet longer grieved only his own per- 
sonal melancholy sorrow; instead concerned with the fate that 
has befallen his country, with the recent war that has ravaged his 
country, with foreigners who have run over the land either con- 
querors forces occupation. But preoccupied well with 
the problem bothering all us, the apparent inevitability war and 
the futility it, while hopes and pleads for peace. emerges 
political poet, patriot, following tradition that goes back the 
origins Italian poetry, back Dante and Petrarch, tradition that 
includes names like Filicaia, Alfieri, Foscolo, and Leopardi. But the 
new poetry Quasimodo has echoes which are familiar greater and 
lesser degree many who have lived the tragic events the past 
quarter century. Alle fronde dei the branches the wil- 
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low trees”) Quasimodo explains the silence Italian poets during the 
German occupation: 


come potevamo noi cantare 

con piede straniero sopra cuore, 

fra morti abbandonati nelle piazze 
sull’erba dura ghiaccio, lamento 
d’agnello dei fanciulli, all’urlo nero 

della madre che andava incontro figlio 
crocifisso sul palo del telegrafo? 

Alle fronde dei salici, per voto, 

anche nostre cetre erano appese, 
oscillavano lievi triste vento. 


How could sing 

with foreign foot our heart, 

among the dead left the squares 

grass hard with ice, hearing the lamb-like 
lament children, the hollow 

screaming mother going 

toward her son crucified the telegraph pole? 
the branches the willow trees, 

vow, our lyres were hanging too, 
swinging lightly the sad wind. 


This poem seems echo the 136th Psalm: 


the rivers Babylon, there sat and wept, 
when remembered Sion. 
the willows that land hung our harp... 


The poem may also recall the well-known chorus from 
Nabucco, piece music well known most Italians any folk- 


song: 


Arpa d’or dei fatidici vati, 
perché muta dal salice pendi? 


Golden harp prophesying poets, 
why hang you silent from the willow tree? 


Giorno dopo giorno after day”), which gives the title 
lection poems published 1947, bemoans the disappearance 
feeling mercy men well the abandonment man the 
cross Christ: 


i 


rdi’s 


col- 


the 


Giorno dopo giorno: parole maledette sangue 
riconosco, miei simili, mostri 

della terra. vostro morso caduta 


Day after day: accursed words, blood and gold. 
know you, fellowmen, monsters the earth. 
Mercy has fallen before your bite, 

and the gentle cross has abandoned us. 


Quasimodo’s despair any improvement man, based upon the 
war experience, appears Uomo del mio tempo time”), 
who, can seen, has not progressed much further than the stage 
the cave man with his slingshot: 


Sei ancora quello della pietra della fionda, 

uomo del mio tempo. Eri nella carlinga, 

con ali maligne, meridiane morte, 

—t’ho visto—dentro carro fuoco, alle forche, 
alle ruote tortura. T’ho visto: eri tu, 

con tua scienza esatta persuasa allo sterminio, 
senze amore, senza Cristo. Hai ucciso ancora, 
come sempre, come uccisero padri, come uccisero 
gli animali che videro per prima volta. 


You are still the one with the stone and the sling, 
man time. You were the cockpit, 
with wings evil, harbingers death, 
saw you there—in the tank, the gallows, 
stretching the rack. saw you: was you, 
with your precise science bent destruction, 
without love, without Christ. You killed again, 
always, your fathers killed, just like 

the animals, 
when first they saw you. 


This feeling despair carries over into his Lamento per sud. The 
poet concerned not only with the effects war upon the southern 
part Italy, Sicily especially, but interested also age-old 
problem for Sicily, the malaria bemoaned his great Sicilian prede- 
cessor the nineteenth century, Giovanni Verga, well the spo- 
liation Sicily through the ages soldiers many nations: 


Oh, Sud stanco trascinare morti 
riva alle paludi malaria, 

stanco solitudine, stanco catene, 

stanco nella sua bocca 

delle bestemmie tutte razze 

che hanno urlato morte con dei suoi pozzi, 
che hanno bevuto sangue del suo cuore. 


The South weary dragging its dead 

along the banks malaria swamps, 

weary solitude, weary chains, 

weary the curses all races its mouth, 

with all the shouts death re-echoing from its wells, 
which have drunk the blood its heart. 


Quasimodo’s direct plea for peace appears the poem Anno 
which, the midst all the destruction, sabre- 
rattling and threats the immediate past and the present, asks for 
just one day devoted love: 


Avete finito battere tamburi 

cadenza morte tutti gli orizzonti 
dietro bare strette alle bandiere, 

nelle distrutte, rovina rovina. 


ora 
che avete nascosto cannoni fra magnolie, 
lasciateci giorno senz’armi sopra 
rumore dell’acqua movimento, 
delle foglie canna fresche tra capelli, 
mentre abbracciamo donna che ama. 
Che non suoni colpo avanti notte 
del coprifuoco. giorno, solo 
giorno per noi, padroni della terra, 
prima che rulli ancora ferro 
una scheggia bruci piena fronte. 


Have you finished beating your drums 

with death rhythm all horizons, 

behind coffins kept close their banners, 

have you finished inflicting merciless wounds and tears 
the destroyed cities, ruin upon ruin? 


bre- 
for 


And now that you have hidden your guns the magnolias, 
Leave for one day, without arms, the grass, 

with the stream rippling nearby, 

lie the fresh leaves the reeds, 

while embrace the woman who loves us. 

Let not curfew ring before night. 

Give one day, one day alone, 

masters the earth, 

Before air and steel rumble again 

and fragment burn the face. 


now the poet has completely emerged from his self-made enclo- 
sure and his self-imposed exile. Now has mission: sing his 
country, espouse the cause his country. This mission pro- 
after remembering the battlefields Poland and Stalingrad, the con- 
centration camps Germany, and the special camps for Jews, 
declares 


poeti non dimenticano. folla dei vili, 
dei vinti, dei perdonati dalla misericordia! 
Tutto travolge, morti non vendono. 
canto suo popolo, anche pianto 
coperto dal rumore del suo mare, 

limpido lutto delle madri, canto sua vita. 


Poets not forget. the mob base ones, 

conquered ones, those pardoned mercy! 

Everything overturned, but the dead are not 
bought. 

country Italy, most foreign enemy, 

and sing her people and also her sorrow 

covered the sound her sea, 

sing the clear mourning her mothers, 

sing her life. 


Thus can seen the passage this poet from the lonely intellec- 
tual, isolated from the rest men, the man who espouses the cause 
his fellow countrymen the hope bringing about better world 
and better society for all men. 
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Business Politics 


GEORGE BLACKWOOD 
Associate Professor Political Economy, College Liberal Arts 
Co-ordinator, Citizenship Project 


took beating last Tuesday—a bad beating. And tell you 
that are here something about it. this kind thing 
continues, everything that believe going down the drain 
and with it. And will continue, unless you and some. 
thing.” 

The speaker, solemn-faced man from the western part Massa- 
chusetts, looked about him the thirty men who were listening 
his words. All were equally serious mien, and two three nod- 
ded slightly, though agreeing with his sentiments. was evident 
that important meeting was under way, with the conferees 
group rather irritated, mildly jarred, and more than somewhat 
fled men. 

The date: Thursday, November 1958. The setting: Osgood Hill 
(the Boston University Conference Center), place well known 
many faculty members. The conferees: group businessmen from 
some Massachusetts’ leading companies. 

What had there been about Tuesday, November 1958, that had 
delivered such blow the speaker and his listeners? What did they 
intend about the cataclysm? Why were they concerned, 
weren’t they their businesses, making money? 

the astute reader will have guessed (or perhaps may have re- 
membered), Tuesday, November 1958, was election day. that 
day, the existing Democratic majorities both houses Congress 
had been increased. Was this catastrophe for the country? From the 
standpoint the men gathered Osgood Hill that day, was—not 
because the Democrats had drubbed the Grand Old Party, but be- 
cause vigorous Labor had soundly thrashed somnolent Business. 

Not only this conference, but across the country that 
ber 1958, businessmen were beginning stir. One alarmed busi- 
nessman-turned-author put this way: 


the business community was hit the staggering blow the November 


P 


The handwriting the wall perfectly clear for all read. 
Businessmen must either set aside their traditional aversion and timidity 
regarding political action and accept the responsibility for the free enter- 
prise system that their privilege bear else stand silently by, content 
see others—who realize that the game politics and government are one 
and the same thing—destroy not only American business but also the 
United States have known 


The conference Osgood Hill was one many which have taken 
place the last twelve eighteen months, all over the country. 
fact, the year following the 1958 election may well become known not 
only the year which the Yankees lost the pennant, but also the 
year which businessmen became alive the opportunities afforded 
politics. 

The reasoning which underlies the drive for businessmen get into 
politics and stay there may explained quite simply: based 
the assumption that government America the most important 
force the businessman’s life. Therefore, order survive, the 
businessman has the right (nay, the duty) see that the men 
elected office will preserve, defend, and improve the conditions un- 
der which business operates. 

Now, many the more naive among us—and college professors 
are notably naive such realms politics and business—the simple 
question arises: haven’t businessmen been this sort thing all 
along? What has been going all these years, not deep business 
interest politics? Where have these chaps who are suddenly ex- 
cited been, anyway? And dimly recall some history professor say- 
ing that the 1920s the politicos were simply Charlie McCarthys 
business’s Edgar Bergen. 

The businessman who concerned with politics would strongly 
reject the assumptions implicit the list questions the last para- 
The fact that (with some temporary interruptions) the bur- 
geoning the American economy little short fantastic and the 
profits business general are all-time high; but the same 
time the American businessman worried man. not worried 
about the strength the American economy—of that supremely 
confident. worried about two things: and 


Wuerthner, Jr., The Businessman’s Guide Practical Politics (Chicago: Regnery, 
1959), xiii. 
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When the two worries are combined, they become sheer 
horror, nightmare. 

One the great changes which the New Deal induced American 
politics has been the increased economic and political significance 
organized labor. Recently, businessmen have cited some detail the 
results obtained such organizations COPE (the Committee 
Political Education the Some them are convinced 
that COPE has virtually taken over the Democratic party some 
Northern states. These men feel that only revitalized Republican 
party which can win congressional (as well presidential) elections 
will save the future for American business. Most, however, feel that 
better Democratic party can developed, and therefore businessmen 
would well active both parties. 

general, the American businessman quite distrustful the ex- 
isting genus Until recently, could very little about it. 
Many firms frowned direct political activity their executives; and 
fact fair number still do. Beginning 1958, however, numerous 
businesses have changed their policy have seriously considered 
change. Such major firms Ford, General Electric, General Dynam- 
ics, Chrysler, Shell Oil, U.S. Steel, American Can, Continental Oil, 
Gulf, and Monsanto Chemical now desire least some their execu- 
tives become educated political matters and take active 
political role the community which they live. While they will 
continue legislation which they believe, these firms 
believe that lobbying not enough. The voters must influenced 
directly businessmen. 

Thus many and executives are now joining 
town committees, participating fund-raising, working election 
headquarters, encouraging good candidates run. few them are, 
fact, running themselves for various offices election time. 
course, executive desires refrain from political activity, firm 
would not frown his abstinence. 

Many programs have been organized educate businessmen po- 
litical techniques and increase their effectiveness political life. The 
United States Chamber Commerce has fairly brief, closely-packed 
program, for instance. The conference Osgood Hill previously men- 
tioned was one series political workshops for businessmen 
universities across the country organized the Effective Citizens Or- 


ganization. specific cities such Chicago, Philadelphia, and Syra- 
cuse there are active committees stimulating political activity. 

number companies have developed their own plans. these, 
the best-known and most sweeping (and most controversial) the 
“better business climate” program the General Electric Company. 
But Massachusetts alone, over 500 companies have used workshops 
which educated their executives political action. 

These facts simply illustrate the new trend American business. 
There little question that the 1960 election, there will more 
businessmen out ringing doorbells and stuffing envelopes than past 
election years. More may run for offices than previously. for the 
party, that will the individual executive, since every firm 
which has said will encourage political participation very carefully 
says that supporting single party (however, raised eyebrows 
may order vice-president suddenly announces that the 
Socialist Labor candidate for sheriff). 

But there are serious problems involved this movement. Within 
the business community itself, some voices have been raised pro- 
test. The argument has been advanced that corporation legal 
entity and ought steer very clear politics. Some observers are 
convinced that the public will react against organized foray bus- 
iness into politics—just as, they say, the public has now reacted 
against labor’s activities the field. Finally, many ways the move- 
ment business-in-politics seems negative and defensive. may 
taken another case business being agin” progress 
and simply reacting anger the growth governmental power. 
businessmen approach politics from the standpoint 
for and company,” they accept without qualification the 
dictum former Secretary the Treasury George Humphrey that 
“You must get active politics you want stay the 
arena politics may become more sordid and unappetizing than is. 

The movement toward business-in-politics may, however, prove 
beneficial for American society. For one thing, business certainly has 
aright protect itself, has organized labor. But also business exec- 
utives may come have much clearer understanding political 


This the concluding sentence the address given Mr. Humphrey, now Chair- 
man the Board the National Steel Corporation, the 67th General Meeting the 
American Iron and Steel Institute New York, evening session, May 28, 1959. 
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realities. They may learn that they should not fooled election 


results. Thus retrospect clear, and made very clear the first 
session the 86th Congress, that any group should have trembled 
after the 1958 elections was organized labor rather than organized 
business. While the enthusiasm the neophyte politico something 
behold and something cherish, the most avid 
tics crusaders will come realize that there are number hard and 
fast facts about American politics; the hardest and fastest these 
that there are large number muddled people who never move very 
far from the muddled middle. 

This movement comes interesting time—on the verge the 
1960s. The challenges the decade will very great. With ex. 
panding population, will have not only growing market, but des. 
perate social needs. must have better transportation systems, more 
and better schools, more and better hospitals, more housing, more 
centers for the aged, and many more things. Men vision are needed 
our politics—men vision and men force. And here, perhaps, 
the business executive fits in. There little question that the business 
community includes its ranks many the very best men Amer- 
ican society; their vigor and intelligence can lift the level politics 
community after community across the nation. 

Why should businessmen participate politics? The answer 
twofold: protect and forward the interests business, and pro- 
tect and forward the interests the community. The hope those 
who stress the latter and feel that much more vital (and less dan- 
gerous business and everybody concerned) that business 
executives become active politics their horizons regard govern- 
ment and its goals will lift. businessmen can advance constructive 
programs, they can provide initiative dealing with urgent public 
problems, they can forward—instead backward—looking, bus- 
inessmen may provide new and more dynamic force American 
politics. 

And perhaps the academic man, well others, can profit from 
serious examination the business-in-politics trend. Can politics 
left the professional politician? From large segment the busi- 
ness community has come loud and ringing Organized labor 
has made its stand clear previously, and have other sections our 
society. But (except for segment the lawyers) the professions 
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eneral—headed the hallowed men ivy and mortarboard—stand 
remarkably clear. With the pressures the 1960s already upon us, 
with the call for politics all the talents crystal-clear, question- 
able how long the wall aloofness will stand. 


Diary New Course 
Contemporary French Civilization 


HERBERT MYRON, JR. 
Department Romance Languages, College Liberal Arts 


devient plus plus vain méme plus plus dangereux, prévoir partir 
pret tout, presque tout. faut conserver dans nos esprits dans nos coeurs, 
extraordinaire dans laquelle genre humain, s’éloignant peut-étre dé- 
mesurément des conditions premiéres naturelles s’est engagé, allant 
sais (Paul Valéry, Regards sur monde actuel). 


HIS new course the Department Romance Languages, 

the Boston University College Liberal Arts, the result 
quarter century reading and thinking about France the twen- 
tieth century, and the desire offer students firsthand contact 
with European civilization, without teaching history sociology 
primarily, and without sacrificing the liberal arts ideal through voca- 
tional pre-professional overemphasis. The students welcomed 
the course are those who read French easily and enjoyably, whose 
minds are flexible and open, whose attitudes are inquiring and re- 
sponsive. 

The immediate inspiration for the new course came January 1958 
with the granting sabbatical leave. The first sight the shores 
France was had February 15. And what thrill find Havre 
along Perret’s colorful and imaginative lines, after having de- 
parted from it, ten years previously, lay rubble and ruins, 
silent, ghostly testimonial war’s shameless, inhuman annihilation. 

Once Paris the opportunities presented themselves immediately. 
There were the museums and theaters, operas and ballets, exhibitions 
and fairs. There were the people, the endless knitting old and 
lifelong friendships, the formation and cultivation new acquaint- 


ances. Especially fortunate and helpful among the latter were the 
longed, and, some cases, fairly frequent visits and 


with the great French writers our day. The request for contact came 
from me. was couched these terms: Monsieur Tel, 


have been teaching you and your writings, Boston University, 
twenty-five years; may see you for twenty-five minutes, you 
spare the time?” There was not one refusal. And the visits 
Sartre, Malraux, Duhamel, Romains, Mauriac, Montherlant, 
Cocteau, etc. 

There was ample time not only talk, but walk, rest, 
—but most all read: books, magazines, newspapers, and 


All helped accumulate ideas from the right and the left, and even 
from the conservative center. The latter proved, the 
May 13,” the dangerous in-between ones. 

The city sickness that any metropolis can bring was relieved 
quent trips the tiny villages and gentle slopes the Ile France, 
and sequence extended sojourns into Normandy and Brittany, 
the Alps, and Mediterranean France. Each region was visited because 
some book read (Jean Clébert: Provence Henri 
Bretagne), because friend writer had told there, be- 
cause group painters had made attractive their works art 
(Cézanne, Van Gogh, Matisse). 

France was being seen “through the eyes the artist,” recall 
Henry James. was indeed not the France history books tradi- 
tional, civilizational, even sociological texts. For once the soil 
France, the spring something nameless prompted the 
eller forget the facts history’s past (though never entirely) and 
the patterns society’s present, and seek new way. 
For something unknown and new was the air. was about take 
shape and born. knew not what, how why, when. 
sensed only, Alain Robbe-Grillet has said, that tout 
simplement 1a.” 

Still, all the activity, one question kept returning the mind: 
new course Contemporary French Civilization, where shall 
begin? With 1870 and the Third Republic, with 1944 and the 
Fourth?” This question was answered dramatically, not tragically, 
with the now famous Coup d’Algiers May 13, 1958, the subse- 
quent riots and the return General Charles Gaulle, 
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his election the presidency, and the first days France’s Fifth Re- 
public that followed. The course would start there, and would look 
ahead the future with the new France. 

Ideas came fast and furious (and still do). must collect articles and 
books, draw bibliographies, procure audio-visual aids (if possible). 
Most all must talk more than ever before with all manner French 
people, from the the princier, from the provincial the 
enrooted Parisian. Materials must not only collected, but classified, 
made available students home. Points view must formed, 
library and office shelves filled, correspondence completed. Press re- 
ports from the helpful Cultural Services the New York French Em- 
bassy must read and assimilated—and all this done within matter 
days. 

The above was fairly easy solution, problem only acquisition 
and absorption great quantities materials. The real difficulty 
was metacivilizational. presented itself variety speculations: 
“Is what happening France isolated phenomenon confined 
that country alone? How one help far-off Americans understand 
it, especially those who have never left their own shores? What does 
this all mean the rest the world, the East and the West, countries 
enslaved and free? Are some these ‘events,’ veiled and con- 
cealed way, taking place home too, that, Sinclair Lewis 
said sardonically, ‘It can’t happen here’?” All this had pon- 
dered, and some tentative answers found. 

The undertaking became slightly more simplified with the return 
home the fall After rather difficult period calming down 
and readjustment, seemed, just before registration time the Col- 
lege, just bit easier what the essential problems and 
their relationships were, and what kinds materials and presenta- 
tions were most appropriate for making them clear, concrete, and 
stimulating young American students. would not try the 
impossible; the contrary would adopt the conventional form 
(only) the traditional civilization course. topics would along 
these lines: bibliography, agriculture and industry, Africa, arts, cul- 
ture, education, European community, ideas and intellectual cur- 
tents, communication, information, justice and law, language, litera- 
ture, politics and economics, religion, science, sociology, transporta- 
tion, and on. 
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Once the actual selection topics had been made, the major diff. 
culty was deciding, with such vast array bulky materials, what 
references were classified under what rubrics, order avoid 
overlapping and duplication (both within own course, and also 
any other particular course Boston University). Would, for in. 
stance, materials and catalogued under 
ture” (time simply did not, and does not yet, permit 
cross references)? Does the new national sports program for youth 
(under Herzog, the author The Ascent Annapurna) come under 
terest only librarians, perhaps, but nettling irritation 

The limitation time presented the most serious problem 
The new course began February 12, 1959, and was given for one 
semester only the Evening Division, once week, for one hour and 
three quarters. That meant series little over dozen lectures. 
Let briefly consider the possible scope just one lecture, typical 
one that: politics. Properly conceived and adequately covered the 
lecture should include: the personality and charismatic leadership 
Gaulle; the preceding his the formulation and 
adoption the Constitution the Fifth Republic; juridical reform; 
the War Algeria; economic reform Algeria and France herself. 
was decided treat only what was indispensable understand- 
ing the present and the possible future France, and then as- 
sign other and subsidiary aspects the topic outside reading. The 
essential politics was deemed the career and personality 
Gaulle seen his book File and his two volumes 
Mémoires. 

might interesting call attention few the other 
aspects other topics treated: the missionary spirit postwar 
French Catholicism; youth French society; the than 
non-figurative painters the the novel,” 
(Alain Robbe-Grillet, Nathalie Sarraute, Michel Butor, Claude Simon, 
Marguerite Duras, etc); André Malraux minister culture (reform 
the government subsidized theaters: Comédie-Francaise, Opéra, 
Opéra-Comique, National Populaire); the Billére educational 
reforms (especially the new postwar école moyenne) the Common 
ket and France’s role the new Europe; France and her African 
Community the possibility religious and cul- 
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tural unity); modernization and mechanization agriculture and in- 
dustry; neo-existentialism and socialistic realism, and on. 

Topics and their aspects suggest the type outside reading done 
the students. The class was Gaétan Picon’s Panorama des 
idées This assured the literary, the liberal approach, 
without sacrificing solid facts the least. Though French, the book 
was, its excerpts, very European” minded. Besides this, there 
were two new texts Contemporary French Civilization which, be- 
cause they were written year ago, were now, for the most part, ob- 
solete and inappropriate. was pity bore and bother the students 
with this burden outdated material. will not happen again next 
year, when the course, reconstituted, given again. 

Some the books that have been read with interest and curiosity 
students are André Maurois’s recent biography Fleming, the in- 
penicillin (science); books Claudel, Mauriac, Daniel- 
Rops (religion); the entire series Poche,” especially 
those dealing with painters whose art works are analyzed young 
and living poets and novelists (art); Romain Gary, the novelist’s Ed- 
isme and Alain Robbe-Grillet’s pour roman futur (liter- 
ature). The latter are supplemented, when possible, reading 
American books related topics. This keeps the intercultural shuttle 
train travelling back and forth. 

the end the new course, two things are attempted. One 
briefly, and thus bring the students date, all that tran- 
spires under the different topics since they were last treated, earlier 
the course. Secondly, analyze and discuss the contemporary 
French notion for definite and lucid way 
looking “‘la nature humaine,” “‘la condition humaine,” 
you will, phénoméne humain.” (It not confused with 
the notion The notion some- 
what new, heroically humanistic, for France has finally emerged from 
the pessimism the postwar period. She facing new and unknown 
future, but facing with courage and with sense creativity, with 
what Sartre calls élan vers 

The sources for the study the French notion are 
many and varied. They will include books Romain Rolland, Georges 
Duhamel (Civilisation), Paul Valéry (Regards sur monde actuel), 
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André Malraux (Tentation and variety short essays 
well. This reading, that all other topics, will supplemented 
few books English and American authors, such Arnold 
Toynbee, Christopher Dawson, Commager, Parrington, and 
Max Lerner. 

The final words the course will taken from Etiemble’s essay, 
L’Européen 


que sera L’Européen Siécle, notre lucidité, notre courage, notre 
notre humanisme durcira dogmes, cas n’oubliera pas mot 
Nietzsche, que n’est rien qu’un pont entre qui fut, qui 
sera qui pourrait étre. 


Book Review 


Transition Africa: Studies Political Adaptation, ed. Gwendolen 
Carter and William Brown. (Boston: Boston University Press, 
1958. African Research Studies, No. 1.) 158 pp. $3.50. Reviewed 
Raymond Smyke, Special Assistant for Africa, World Confedera- 
tion Organizations the Teaching Profession. 

Since the inception the African Research and Studies Program 
Boston University 1953, major shift the attitude toward in- 
terdisciplinary research has taken place. might said that African 
studies, once the defensive the United States, have taken new 
stature and importance not only academic communities but also 
government, industry, and education. Boston’s African program has 
been significant contributor this new stature. The question most 
frequently posed both friends and critics such program is, 
what its contribution?” This legitimate inquiry the cri- 
terion for academic excellence poundage printed word, for then 
the reply must be, However, people familiar with the 
field African studies, the program Boston University would cer- 
tainly suspect many scholarly volumes had been pouring forth 
the short space its existence. The plain fact that organized 
brary holdings hard-cover books, important periodical literature, 
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and government publications were practically nonexistent the Unit- 
States prior 1953. With the exception classified material the 
Department State and body anthropological literature North- 
western University, not even the Library Congress had periodical 
and newspaper holdings that could challenge the serious research stu- 
dent. So, prior applying the poundage theory, simple tools for re- 
search had amassed. credit the program and its director 
that this project has been carried persistently. Today the Boston 
program has perhaps the most complete holdings government and 
periodical literature Africa south the Sahara the United 
States. And yet gaps exist even here. 

fortunate that Transition Africa was the first publication 
the program’s research series. Critical field observations and links 
with international academic community well with administra- 
tors, civil servants, and African colleagues are vital aspects the de- 
velopment body knowledge Africa the United States. 
not surprising that the four scholars whose papers form the basis 
this book were Ford, Rockefeller, Carnegie grantees very few 
years ago, and this way built body firsthand information 
from which draw. 

More and more teacher-training institutions, colleges, and univer- 
sities are offering courses Africa, resulting ever-increasing 
demand for literature, bibliography, texts, and materials for both stu- 
dents and instructors. For the relatively few larger institutions with 
unlimited library budgets, original and primary source material may 
available carry research. But what the instructor who has 
volunteered teach Africa the Modern World”? Gen- 
erally versed international relations, the Far East, the Mid- 
East. has nine other hours prepare for and can devote little 
time developing satisfactory course Africa. most cases 
cannot original research compile adequate bibliography. 
here that this book most valuable, for brings together the views 
four American political scientists presenting entirely different cases 
the critical topic major consideration recom- 
mending the book scholars well advanced students the ex- 
cellent bibliography. The editors, who have sensed from long lecture 
and seminar experience the fruitlessness looking for sound research 
from students who not have the basic tools, included over thirty 
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pages relevant bibliography. close examination this contribu. 
tion reveals, besides the standard and more difficult acquire hard. 
cover books, almost exhaustive listing periodical literature, 
papers, United Nations material, and works economics, 
ment, political science, anthropology, sociology, and linguistics. 

The scholarly treatment contemporary African problems 
plemented the useful bibliography make this book unique. 
brings credit not only the African program, but the University 
which instrumental its growth and development. 
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